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it was accepted as payment, and its implication was obviously understood. Here,
again, continuity with the organization of the late Roman empire is apparent.1
The Franks also took over the bullion standard from the Romans.

(2) MONEY ECONOMY
The early medieval period, up to and even including the Carolingian age,
has been regarded by almost all economic historians as a time when natural
economy prevailed and when money economy was almost entirely absent. This
view was to some extent connected with the various theories which were held
concerning the economic activities and the civilization of the Germans. If the
latter were a primitive and purely agrarian people, then within that modest and
completely isolated "household economy", where each man produced ail his
scanty requirements for himself, money would appear to be quite unnecessary.
The little that a man needed from without could be obtained by bartering his
own agricultural products. At a time when there were presumed to be no
towns, or when such as did exist were of little economic importance for the
community, and when the great estates were becoming more and more dominant,
there was no reason to introduce money transactions in trade and industry,
since they existed only within the framework of those great estates and were
unimportant at that. This uniform picture seemed to be borne out by Tacitus'
accounts of the peculiarly German disdain of money and their substitution
of cattle for coinage as a medium of exchange.2
Almost all the hypotheses from which these theories sprang have, one
after the other, been proved recently to be untenable.8 Let us examine the
conditions in more detail. For Italy recent research has to some extent cleared
up the question. G. Salvioli in 1901 made a special study of Italian economic
conditions in the early period.4 One of the chief results of his research was
to establish the fact ihat Italy then, as in the preceding Roman period, was a
land of towns, with an urban civilization and economy.5 He points out that
the municipal organization of the Romans was preserved and respected by
Ostrogoths and Byzantines. Ostrogoths and Lombards used the Roman towns
as the main pivots of their rule. The town was the centre of industry and trade,
and the country was economically dependent on it. Agricultural produce was
brought to the towns who subsisted on it, and in return the countrymen took
away the industrial products which they required. The " household " economy
did not in any way impede this economic connection with the town, for
numerous articles which it needed could only be obtained there.6 Even
after the Lombard invasion there were merchants in Italy.7 A passage in the
letters of Pope Gregory the Greats points to a decrease in the number of industries
1  The expression prolare is a Roman technical term (denanus probare), see Pliny, Hist, Nat.,
33, 132.   Also Norden, op. cit, 281.
2  Germ, edit., ii2, 514-
*  See Germ, edit., iis, 515.                                                                               .
*  " Contributi alia storia economica d'ltalia durante il medio evo," Giornak & saen^e natural
ed ecanomzche (Palermo), voL xxni.
5 Op. cit., 35.
8 Ibid., 75-
? E. Mayer, Italien. VG., i, 87 (1900).
*  xi, 16: " ut ipsa una statio, quae in Koma civitate remansit, ems temponbus daudi non debeat.